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HAVE heard it suggested 
that it might be a sound 
idea, when the post-war world 
becomes a reality, for various 
units of the Services to develop 
their own clubs. 
_ Thus, instead of a man 
joining up with a locai social 
club, he could throw in his 
lot with an organisation com- 
posed of many of his old 
comrades and shipmates, 
which, in view of the people 
it would represent, might be 
able to secure for them cer- 


rok advantages in civilian 
ife. 


Men with whom I have dis- 
cussed this suggestion take the 
view that clubs of this type 
might gather a few hints from 
similar organisations that have 
sprung up all over the world— 
not solely for Servicemen, of 
course. 


In bygone days the various 
Guilds in this country, formed 
for the purpose of protecting 
and fostering certain trades, 
developed into very powerful 
influences. They studied the 
needs of their members in 
varied ways. In the Middle 
Ages several of them misused 
their power, and it became 
necessary in certain cases to 
disband them 


The idea, however, of each 
branch of the Service having 
a club of its own appears to 
have a definite appeal. The 
idea of a social side interests 
many, but ‘the majority—in 
keeping with the seriousness 
developed by war—show the 
greatest interest in the wel- 
fare side of such a club. 


When the war has been won 
and the time comes for men to 
leave the Services to settle 
down in civilian life, there will 
inevitably be some difficulties 
for them all to overcome. 

Naturally, in Britain there 
will be organisations anxious, 
and willing, to lend a hand 
where it is needed, but if a 
man knew that he was in a 
body composed of his own 
mates, he would be more 
happy in mind and more likely 
to ask advice or assistance. 


Submariners with whom I 
have chatted over this sugges- 
tion think it a good idea—but 
cannot see how it would work 
without a great deal of re- 
search and planning. That is 
true, but in the long run such 
work would be well worth 
while. 


When visiting Rumania in 
1937, was introduced to a 
young man who told me that 
he was secretary of the “ Holi- 
days for All’’ Club. I asked 
him what exactly his organi- 
sation did. 

“Many of the people in my 
town,” he said, ‘‘ would never 
have a good holiday each 
year if they relied upon their 
Savings. This struck me 
when | left university and 
went to work among them. 
They liked their drink, en- 
joyed a dance once a week— 
= decided to capitalise on 

is. 


““T. collected among the 
young people and got enough 
money to hire a small hall. 
Here we erected a small bar, 
held a dance once a week—and 
told the patrons that the profits, 
if any, would be placed into a 
fund in their name, 
following summer every mem- 
ber (it cost a shilling or so 
to join) would receive a sum 
appertaining to what he or she 
had spent, to spend on a holi- 
day. 

“The scheme worked excel- 
lently, and because of this little 
‘Help Yourself’ idea, every 
member had a holiday he or 
she might never have thought 
about had not our little club 
come into existence.’’ 

In the United States they 
probably develop the club 
spirit more than anywhere: else. 
Apart from the numerous crank 
organisations, the clubs range 
from those run by ex-Service- 
men, on behalf of their former 
comrades, to others originally 
founded for the purpose of 
glorifying some film star. 


Strange as it may seem, these 
‘film fan” clubs have done a 
great deal of good ‘among 
themselves, and given other 
bodies a typical example of 
what might be done by clubs. 


Often, under the leadership 
of the star they represent, 
they will make collections on 
behalf of charities, or mem- 
bers who are suffering from 


illness. Hospitals, refugees, 
and others in need of help, 
have been assisted by ch 


in some towns, 


clubs, who, 
club- 


have opened special 
rooms for visitors. 


Another club which was very 
proud of its success, and devel- 
oped in California had as its 
members men who had been 
together in the same _ school. 
Their aim, however, was to see 
that their sons had every op- 
portunity to make a success of 
their life. 

Twice a week the young sons 
of the members went with their 
fathers to the club, met men 
who were experts in the sub- 
ject they were studying at 
school, and had a ‘‘man-to- 
man’”’ talk with them. In this 
way meny a youth had a first- 
hand insight into the difficulties 
and behind-the-scenes story of 
the job he was hoping to fol- 
low iafter school. 

Because of this system of 
“helping youth,’ many a son 
of this club’s members has 
gone far. 


In a variety of ways clubs of 
all types are helping members 
to overcome every difficulty— 


The idea is a Civvie Club for Submariners—well, this 
looks all right, doesn’t it? | 


and the: 


OR WE RAISE 
THE WIND. 
VOX POPULI 


SUPREMA LEX’ 
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and often, by various means, 
assisting them to make head- 
way in the world. 


It is common knowledge 
that the men who crew sub- 
marines are in every res- 
pect a ‘‘team.” This team- 
spirit, it is felt by many, 
should not be allowed to dis- 
integrate when victory ar- 
rives and the men go their 
separate ways. 


With their deep understand- 
ing of each other, and realisa- 
tion that they can defeat any 
obstacle by sticking. together, 
the men of His Majesty’s Sub- 
marines could ng doubt im- 
prove upon many of the clubs 
I have mentioned, and develop 
branches of a unique institu- 
tion in many parts of the 
country. 

The social side, as I said 
earlier, would be one of the 
strongest attractions, but in the 
study of its members’ employ- 
ment and well-being the club 
would serve a definite need. 


Any suggestions, gentlemen ? 


Franklin Adams 


ALL YOU 


‘LOWER PRICES. SHOW WAS 


RIOT 


PIT v. PLAYERS 


7OU may have heard of the 


famous O.P. Club, but maybe 


you don’t know that the origin of that club was ® series 
of riots at the old Covent Garden ‘Theatre that were the most 
remarkable ever to take place within a theatre. 

The cause of the riots was the raising of the prices of 
seats—sixpence for the pit and a. shilling for other parts of 
the house—and the riots raged from the 18th September to 
the 14th December, 1809, and upset the whole of London. 


‘THE old theatre had been re- 
decorated and rebuilt, and 
the management advertised the 
opening play as. ‘‘ Macbeth and 
the Quaker,” with the famous 


actor Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons taxing part. 
Hardly had Kemble ap- 


peared to speak the prologue 
when catecalls and yells from 
every part of the theatre 
drowned his speech. Mrs. Sid- 
dons was sent for to quiet the 
storm, but she was yelled at 
more than ever. A bunch of 
rowdies stormed their way to 
the stage and climbed upon it, 
starting a dance and waving 
cudgels. They were egged on 
by the wealthier patrons. The 
scene became pandemonium. 

Police officers were sent for 
from Bow Street station, and 
the magistrate, Mr. James 
Read, came, too. He tried to 
read the Riot Act from the 
stage. The paper was torn 
from his hands, and there 
was a wild fight between the 
law and the civilians. Sol- 
diers on leave took part. 
When the house was at last 
cleared there were wounded 
men (and women) lying 
everywhere. 

The rioters were called the 
O.P. Club. They appointed a 
barrister named Clifford to be- 
come spokesman for them, and 
every night similar scenes took 
place, ‘Clifford always getting 
a great reception when he ap- 
peared. 

He organised bands with 
whistles, drums, bugiles, rattles 
and other instruments, and 
every performance became a 
wild hullabaloo, and generally 
ended with the O.P. dance on 
the stage. 

One of the company who 
had been engaged to play in 
the piece was Madame Cata- 
lani, and she was objected to 
because she was not British. 
The demonstrations were al- 
ways directed against Kemble, 
and whenever either one or 
other appeared on the stage 
the whole pit leaped up and 
started the row. 

Special bills wére printed at 
Clifford’s suggestion and 
pasted on the boxes and walls, 
bearing legends such as: 

John Bull versus John 
Kemble. 
Verdict for the plaintiff. 
Kemble, wake up, or fall for 
ever! 


NEED IS: 


HOOK, STRING 


AND BULL RING 


A GAME now being played in 
44 the local taverns and inns 
of the villages in Yorkshire 
was derived from a farm hand’s 
idle moments sheltering from 
the rain. j 
The only need is an ordin- 
ary bull ring, a piece of 
string, and a hook screwed 
into the ceiling. The idea is 
to swing the ring in pendu- 
lum fashion, with an endeav- 
our to catch it on the hook. 
It looks easy until you try, 
because the ring, if swung fiat, 
hits the hook and comes back ; 
if swung in line with the string 
it doesn’t hang on, even if you 
hit the hook. It needs a great 
deal of judgment. : 
Each player has twenty tries, 
and the thighest number of 
rings wins the pints. As we 
said, it isn’t easy. It cost the 
photographer a couple before 
he realised that skill was defi- 
nitely needed. 
Joe Champion, the licensee 
of the Cleveland Inn at Com- 


mondale, in Cleveland. on the 
Whitby moors, is a past master 
at the game, and he told us 
how the game originated. 
“A farm hand was idling 
his time in a barn while 


Another bill was pasted out- 
side the theatre bearing the 
words: “Do you, Kemble, 
lower your prices or we will 
raise the wind. Vox populi 
suprema lex.” 

At last, in order to cope with 
the situation, the managers of 
the theatre engaged the ser- 
vices of old Townsend, the well- 
known Bow Sitreet runner, who 
brought into ‘the theatre one 
night a (body of pugilists, in- 
cluding the famous Mendoza 
end the amateur Lord Yar- 
mouth. 


There was a free fight that 
night everywhere within the 
tuilding. Then Clifford, the 
leader of the rioters, an- 
nounced that he would chal- 
lenge the action of bringing 
bruisers into the _ theatre 
against His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, as’ this was illegal. He 
got the verdict at Bow Street 
and the bruisers were with- 
drawn. 

Every night Bow Street was 
filled with rioters who had 
been arrested and policemen 
who had been injured. 

Finally, on November ist, 
Brandon, the box-office man- 
ager, had Clifford himself ar- 
rested. This was a bad move, 
for Clifford gaily appeared at 
Bow Street, and argued so well 
that the magistrate (Mr. Read) 
discharged him. 

Next move was that Clifford 
brought an action against Bran- 
don, and got a verdict and five 
pounds damages. Clifford’s 
reputation rose higher and 
higher. 

It gave the O.P.s complete 
victory. The management, 
fearing the ruin of the theatre, 
gave in, and announced that all 
terms demanded would be 
granted. Brandon was dis- 
missed from his post. 

Then Kemble himself gave 
the O.P.s a dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor, and the 
guests gave him a cheer and 
drank his beer and ate his 
roast beef. But there was 
one point still remaining. 


The O.P.s, through Clifford, 
stated that there should be no 
private ‘boxes, because these 
boxes were believed to encour- 
age immorality ‘among ithe 
swells.’? So Kemble struck out 


waiting for a heavy shower 
to cease, and he toyed with 
a bull ring attached to a 


piece of string. Without any 
great thought, he tried to 
catch it on a hook from a 


Stalls and boxes of Covent 

Garden Theatre, well 

dressed... and (in this 
picture) well behaved. 


the private boxes, too. Madame 
Catalani’s services were dis- 
pensed with, 
ceased at once. 


and the riots 
This was the first and last 
time in British stage history 


where the public dictated 
managerial policy and got 


away with it. 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
“Good Morning ” 


c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1 


beam, and from then on the 
game has spread, until a 
number of inns and pubs have 
the bull ring hanging from 


the rafters.” 
: F. W. REED. 


a 


This Giant ate 


| Ue pleasures of the life which 
I then led, began Sindbad in 
relating his third story, soon made 
me forget the risks I had run in my 
two former voyages; but, being 
then in the flower of my age, I grew 
weary of living without business ; 
and hardening myself against the 
thought of any danger I might 
incur, I went from Bagdad with the 
richest commodities of the country 
to Balsora. 

There I embarked again with 
other merchants. We made a long 
navigation and touched at several 
ports, where we drove a consider- 
able commerce. One day, being out 
in the main ocean, we were at- 
tacked by a horrible tempest, 
which made us lose our course. The 

tempest continued several days, 
and brought us before the port of 
an island, where the captain was 
very unwilling to enter; but we 
were obliged to cast anchor there. 
When we had furled our sails, 
the captain told us that this and 
some other neighbouring islands 
were inhabited by hairy savages, 
who would speedily attack us; 
and though they were but dwarfs, 
yet our misfortune was such 
that we must make no resistance, 
_ for they are more in number than 
_ the locusts; and if we happened 
to kill one of them, they would 
fall upon us and destroy us. 

The discourse of the captain put 
the whole equipage into a great 
consternation ; and we found very 
soon to our cost that what he had 
told us was but too true: an 
innumerable multitude of frightful 

_ savages, covered all over with red 


WANGLING 
WORDS-.. 


1. Put cunning in EH and get 
a member of the Galaxy. 

2. Rearrange the following 
letters to make four drinks: 
FECEOF, YESHIWK, DOLE- 
(NAIME, |DRICE 

3. In the following names of 
five novelists the same number 
stands for the same Ietter 
throughout; who are ‘they? 
215K694, 27YL6, FA38679, 
8637M6, 5H64163179. 

4. Find the two hidden 
trees in: If he makes a simi- 
‘lar choice, Marcel may win a 
prize, too. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 405 


1. ANtimony. 

2. SEINE, THAMES, AMA- 
ZON, GANGES, ST. LAW- 
RENCE 


3. Wardrobe, Sideboard, 
Lamp, (Cupboard. 
4. Ober-on, Grab-le. 
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CLUES DOWN. 
1 Trudges.. 2 Hadon. 3 Show, 
Coming in. 6 One who clarifies, 
Press. 8 Garden walks. 
17 Phial. «9 Emphasises. 
Resuscitate. 24 Get forably. 


Men Alive 


hair, and about two feet high, came 
swimming towards us, and encom- 
passed our ship in a little time. 

They climbed up the side of the 
ship with so much agility as sur- 
prised us. We beheld all this with a 
mortal fear, without daring to offer 
at defending ourselves, or to speak 
one word to divert them from their 
mischievous design. In short, they 
took down our sails, cut the cable, 
and, hauling to the shore, made us 
all get out, and afterwards carried 
the ship into another island, from 
whence they came. 

We went forward into the island, 
where we found some fruits and 
herbs to prolong our lives as long as 


4 Limb, 
7 Arrange for 
9 Marquis. 

21 Size of type. 
26 Called. 


we could. As we went on we per- 


of the elephant, and covered his 

shoulders ; and his nails were as 

long and crooked as the talons of 
the greatest birds. At sight of 
this monster we fainted with fear. 

When we came to ourselves we 
saw him sitting in the porch, look- 
ing at us. At last he came towards 
us, and laying his hand upon me, 
he took me by the nape of my neck 
and turned me round as a butcher 
would do a sheep’s head : but, per- 
ceiving me to be so lean, he let me 
go. 

He took up all the rest one by 
one; and, the captain being the 
fattest, he held him with one hand, 
as I would do a sparrow, and, 


The pain made him give a dread- 
ful ery, and get up and stretch out 
his hands in order to sacrifice us to 
his rage; but we ran out of his 
way. He then groped for the gate 
and went out, howling dreadfully 
as he went along. We followed him 
out of the palace, and came to the 
shore, where our floats lay, and 
put them immediately into the sea. 

Day had scarcely appeared when 
we perceived our cruel enemy, 
accompanied with two others 
almost of the same size, leading 
him; and a great number more 
coming before him with a very 
quick pace. 

When we saw this we made no 


thrusting a spit through him, 


The THOUSAND 
and ONE NIGHTS 


2, RES 
CEPI TATED 


ceived at a distance a great pile of 
building, and made towards it. 
We found it to be a palace, well 
built, and very high, with a gate of 
ebony, which we thrust open. We 
entered a porch, where we saw a 
vast apartment, with a porch, 
having on one side a heap of men’s 
bones, and on the other a vast 
number of roasting spits, which 
made us tremble with fear and 
apprehension. 

Whilst we were in this condi- 
tion the gate of the apartment 
opened, and there came out the 
horrible figure of a black man as 
high as a palm tree. He had but 
one eye, and that in the middle 
of his forehead, where it looked 
as red as fire. His fore teeth were 
very long and sharp, and came 
without his mouth, which was as 
deep as that of a horse: his 
under lip hung down upon his 

_ breast: his ears resembled those 


CLUES ACROSS. 
Number. 
Harvest. 
Wander. 

Fir leaf. 
Correctly. 

Keep on record. 
Adults. 

Judge, 

Deep gorge. 
Particle, 
Concise 
Middle. 
Generous, 
Tun. 
Presage. 
Doctor. 
Boil. 

Past. 

Is mistaken 


|CROSSWORD CORNER| 
ee |* | ee 


5 


13 Long. 
25 
27 


Mislay. 28 Drink, 30 Card§. 33 Hound. 


“ey, eo” 
Senko 4, 


roasted and ate him for his supper ; 
which being done, he fell asleep, 
and snored louder than thunder. 


He slept till morning, and then 
awaked and went out, leaving us 
more dead than alive. The giant 
failed not to come back, and 
supped once more upon one of our 
companions; after which he 
slept, and snored till day, and 
then went out and left us as 
formerly. 

Having thought of a project for 
delivering us from our sad condi- 
tion, I communicated the same to 
my comrades. My advice was 
relished, and we made floats cap- 
able of carrying three persons each. 

We returned to the palace to- 
wards evening, and the giant came 
soon after, and devoured another 
of our comrades. 


After he had made an end of 
his cursed supper he fell asleep ; 
and as soon as we heard him 
snore, nine of the boldest among 
us and myself took each of us a 
spit, and heating them red hot, 
we thrust them into his eye all at 
once, and blinded him. 


delay, but got immediately upon 
our floats, and rowed off from the 
shore. The giants, who perceived 
this, took up great stones, and, 
running to the shore, entered the 
water up to the middle, and threw 
so exactly that they sunk all the 
floats but that I was upon ; and all 
my companions, except the two 
with me, were drowned. 

We rowed with all our might, 
and got out of the reach of the 
giants; and, after tossing about a 
day and a night, we had the good 
luck to be thrown upon an island, 
where we landed. We found excel- 
lent fruit there, whch gave us 
great relief, so that we recovered 
our strength. 

In the evening we fell asleep 
on the bank of the sea ; but were 
awakened by the noise of a ser- 
pent as long as a palm-tree, 
whose scales made a rustling as 
he crept along. He swallowed up 
one of my comrades, notwith- 
standing his loud cries, and the 
efforts he made to rid himself of 
the serpent, which, shaking him 
several times against the ground, 
crushed him ; and we could hear 
him gnaw and tear the poor 
wretch’s bones, when we had 
fled at a great distance from him. 
As we walked about we saw a 

large tree, upon which we designed 
to pass the following night, for our 
security ; and having satisfied our 
hunger with fruit, we mounted it 
accordingly. A little while after, 
the serpent came hissing to the root 
of the tree, raised itself up against 
the trunk of it, and meeting with 
my comrade, who sat lower than I, 
swallowed him at once, and went 
off. 

I came down from the tree ; and, 
not thinking of the resignation I 
had made to the will of God the 
preceding day, I ran towards the 
sea, with a design to throw myself 
into it headlong. God took com- 
passion on my desperate state ; for 
just as I was going to throw myself 
into the sea I perceived a ship at a 
considerable distance. 

I called as loud as I could; and, 
taking the linen from my turban, 
displayed it, that they might ob- 
serve me. This had the desired 
effect: all the crew perceived me, 
and the captain sent me his boat. 
As soon as I came aboard, the 


‘‘He’s a scream, ain't 


merchants and seamen flocked 
around me to know how I came 
into that desert island; and I told 
them all that befell me. 

We were at sea for some time, 
touched at several islands, and at 
last landed at that of Salabat, 
where we anchored. The merchants 
began to unload their goods, in 
order to sell or exchange them. 

In the meantime the captain 

came to me, and said, Brother, I 
have here a parcel of goods that 
belonged to a merchant who sailed 
on board this ship; and he being 
dead, I design to dispose of them 
for the benefit of his heirs, I hope 
you will take care of them, and you 
shall have factorage. 
The clerk of the ship asked the 
captain in whose name he should 
enter those he gave me the charge 
of, Enter them, says the captain, 
in the name of Sindbad the sailor. 


1 could not hear myself named 
without some emotion; and, 
looking steadfastly on the cap- 
tain | knew him to be the person 
who, in my second voyage, had 
left me in the island when I fell 
asleep by a brook, and set sail 
without me. 

Captain, I says, look upon me 
and you may know that I am 
Sindbad, whom you left on the 
desert island. 


x 
XX 


sists of a block of four squares, 
each with its diagonals drawn 


in. The puzzle is to see how 
many different triangles you 
can find in it. The triangles 


may be of any size. 

2. Is it possible to draw this 
figure without taking your pen- 
cil off the paper or going over 
the same lines twice, and if so, 
where would you start ? 
(Answers on Page 2 in No. 468) 


WHAT'S GOING 
ON HERE, CHUM? 
GOOD NEWS FOR 

A WEARY FOOT 


STON 
ae 
a SOE se: 


SLOGGER? 


SOLDIER! — 


@ JANE'S HERE— 


WS 


THE FORCES 
GIRL FRIEND! 


WS 


he? So unorthodox!” 


After a long voyage we reached 
Bagdad with so great riches that 
I knew not what [ had. 

Having finished, Sindbad gave a 
third hundred sequins to Hindbad, 
the porter, and told him to return 
next day to hear the story of the 
fourth voyage. 


(To be continued) 


For gvitoday 


1. A sigil is a sentry, young 
swan, carpenter’s tool, tracing 
pencil, signet, Roman witch ? 

2. What is the proper name 
of the common fnglish bird 
which, like the cuckoo, never 
fouilds a nest, and which is 
variously called a goat-sucker, 
fern-owl, nighthawk, or churn- 
owl? g 

3. What is the minimum 
number of eclipses which must 
happen during a year? 

~4. Which is the heaviest, and 


which the lightest, of the 
metals mercury, gold, and 
platinum ? 


5. Where is Mount Erebus. 

6. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt ? Porcupine, Por- 
phory, Porpose, Porcelain, Port- 
cullis. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 466 


1. French accent. : 
2. Wine or cider with milk 


and sugar. 

3. A marsh at the foot of the 
Himalayas. 

4. Seven; when there are 


five of the sun and two of the 
moon. ¥ 
5. Gold is mearly 
heavy as lead. i 
6. Denunciation. Deodorise. 


twice as 


RP OREO, 


If a due participation of 
office is a matter of right, 
how are vacancies to be ob- 
tained 2? Those by death are 
few; by resignation, none. 


Thomas Jefferson 
(1743-1826). 
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EF is THAT ALL?- 
| THOUGHT THE 
BEER HAD 4 
ARRIVED! 
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NOW I HAFTA SWIM IN 
ICE COLD WATER TO 


GIT THAT CANOE — HE al 
AINT GOT NO ETHICS! Z<Qrger} 


<=?» 
RON RICHARDS A 
COLUMN. 


eee AND THEN SANK THE CANOE 
THUS COVERING THE LAST POSSIBLE 
CLUE TO HIS DASTARD DEED... 


Ni THE DIRTY MURDERING 
7. HOUND... AND HE THOUGHT, 
NOBODY SEEN HIM! 


OF THE CANOE -TO HIS 
CABIN RAFT... 


IR KENNETH BARNES, the presi- 

dent of the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, has been telling me about a new 
scheme to train people now in the Services for 
jobs on the stage or in the films. 


The R.A.D.A. eStablishment in Gower Street, 


AND AS FOR YOU TWO-DON'T FLATTER \ oe grace . of course, the ge 6 sprees 

DEEPLY IMPLICATED, AND YOURSELVES YOU ARE YOUNG HEROES :— board for ambitious young people who want to 

ICATCH A DANGEROUS CRIMINAL~| |‘BOUTPOOROLD 41 % PERHAPS,FOR THE GOOD gj YOU'RE JUST A COUPLE OF NAUGHTY es e500 1 codon ten Shonda oan 
AND SAVING THOSE VALUABLE PERFESSOR GAB, > | |NAME OF THE SCHOOL, IT /. eam 77% DISOBEDIENT sively for the demobilised. 


These scholarships will be awarded to young 
men or women in any of the Services; full- 
time Civil Defence workers and members of ig 
the N.F.S. are eligible, too. 


Scholarships will be awarded for two years— 
that is, for six terms. They will cover living 
expenses as well as tuition. - 


“Tf”? said Sir Kenneth, “a pupil does not 
show enough talent after the first term, he or 
she will be told to try something else. We do 
not want them to waste their time.” 


He explained that the scholarships will be 
given after preliminary tests, and young women 
who apply for them need not be discouraged 
because they are not particularly good looking. 


A STATEMENT has been published 
that Fred Denovan, secretary of 
Dumbarton F.C., has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the Scottish League, but this is 
not in strict accordance with the facts. Fred 
tells me he has accepted the post as assistant 
to Macandrew, League secretary, but he is 
being employed by and paid by Mr. Macandrew, 
not the League. 


He will assist Mac in his general business, 


So o> os which, of course, includes League affairs, but 
s 4 =: also very considerable interests: outside of 
eu ¥_| | football. 
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Denovan is a chartered accounitant with his * 
own business in Dumbarton. He says he might 
find it quite suitable to work from Glasgow 


7, without any inconvenience. His resignation 
OH, GOSH! - IF ONLY E S/TS THERE AT HIS from Dumbarton F.C. is now in the hands of the 


/ COULD GETA SONG OLD PIANO AND HE 1! Boghead directors, but cannot be considered 
PUBLISHED! - /LOVE A KION'T BE DISTURBED ig i aoe a utd peng Hop Lindsay, 

"C- BUT IC = y rom holiday. ough they wil! e sorry to 
MUS UT ¢ CANT ’ EATS OUT, E part with such a cheerful, painstaking and 
loyal colleague, Denovan’s promotion: is in the 
inevitable course of even'ts. 


DOZEN N.A.A.F.I. ‘‘ back-room ” 
boys, with 300 years’ tenting ex- 


perience between them, undertook one of 
Britain’s biggest pre-invasion jobs. 


They made, camouflaged and erected, at short 
notice and in secret, hundreds of N.A.A.F.L. 
canvas establishments—comprising restaurants, 
stores, entertainment tents and staff auarters— 
in “sealed camps” for troops awaiting D-Day. 


Apart from restaurant marquees and store 
= tents, there were portable kitchens and larders 
E ‘ and tent compounds for housing the 3,000 ‘ 
PREVENT THE WINGED HATS ’ . Pp. NA.A.FI. girls serving in the D-Day camps. ‘ 
FROM SCALING THE AV @ \ It was the biggest task faced by N.A.A.F.L’s 
i A; tenting factory since 1940, when hundreds of 
marquees were erected for troops evacuated 
from Dunkirk. 


ADVERTISEMENT in a Hollywood 

local paper: “For sale, beautiful 

hillside home, with unobstructed view of movie- 

stars taking sun-bath every morning. Lange 

living room, ideal for entertaining friends who 
never think of reciprocating. 


WATCH HIM. 
REFEREE: 


“Owner has spared no expense on place, and 
has spent many happy years in it, living beyond 


; = 7 a PP! ~ his means) House sounds massive, but one wife 
Ors eee poe oars) J ? eee PRREERETEEMY | | can handle it” | 
_ TERMORRER—>? k ] : f Re is, A‘room with a view.... 
| AN CRIPPLER !! 


=~ OOD “=> 


pve hours’ perfect domestic happiness out 
of every 24—how is it achieved? See the 
‘leading laugh-in-the-courts : 

You say your wife is always nagging you ? 
—Oh, no—she sleeps five hours a night. Then 
I’m a perfectly happy married man. 


“Kon Richards 


Si i we" re alls ai Nona pene } ‘i b ‘35 ‘ “, a 7 ‘ 7 " ‘ ha its pis + 


by, roe " “ 9 ~ ae 


Good This England gers 
«¢.. . and we came to a land where it was always me get 


\ e 
Morning afternoon.” Rolling pastures, near Studham, 
a Bedfordshire. 
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“““NOW EAT IT UP,’ she says. 
But a fellow’s got to be careful what 
he puts into his tummy.”’ 


“Mmm! Not bad. Not bad at all. 
Got quite a kick in it.” 


*©Glamorous cat 
takes an ‘easy,’ 
too”’ 


*‘ Haven’t tasted a tipple like this 
since — well, since the cows came 
home.’”’ 


Glamorous Paramount star Olivia 
de Havilland takes an “‘ easy.” 
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